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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Mortuary Customs and Beliefs of South Carolina Negroes. — 
From an interesting article on negro superstitions in South Carolina, by 
May A. Waring, originally published in the "Atlanta Constitution," we 
copy at second-hand the following : — 

" Many of their funeral observances are almost grotesque. In former 
times the burial took place at night, and a long procession of friends and 
relatives, bearing lighted torches, escorted the corpse to the graveyard. 
After the interment a funeral feast was held, and every one was expected 
to bring from the graveyard and lay before the door a clod of earth, as 
proofs that he had really been to the burial, on pain of being haunted by 
the ' sperrit ' of the deceased. Those who remained behind to cook the 
supper were exempted from this requirement. At one time the negroes 
would burn no wood that had fenced in graves or burial-grounds ; but 
about iron, which was salable, they had no such scruples. 

" A young female house servant died on one of the plantations. Her 
coffin was brought out into the yard at sunset and placed upon trestles 
before the cabin door. At dusk the negro children joined hands and went 
round it in a kind of dance, singing all the time. At ten or eleven o'clock 
the fellow-servants of the dead woman assembled for her funeral. 

" On Santee it is the custom to bury the dead exactly twenty-four hours 
after death. A lady who had lived for many years on a Santee plantation 
said: 'A young colored man died suddenly at six o'clock in the morning. 
Next day I was awakened at dawn by a chant, — the strangest, most melan- 
choly tune ; so mournful that it almost made me weep, thinking of the man 
who had been so unexpectedly called away.' 

"But, as this same lady said, the colored people do not exactly fear 
death ; on the contrary, they invest it with a kind of solemn religious exul- 
tation, and the majority of them certainly regard the Lord as a warm per- 
sonal friend. It would seem as if the black man, after ages of trembling 
worship before his evil deities, turned joyfully to the Christian's God, as 
one willing to befriend him. This does not, however, prevent him from 
having a holy horror of ghosts, or 'dead people,' as they say. These they 
do not fancy as tall, shadowy, white forms, — the orthodox apparition. A 
little negro girl, on being interrogated as to her belief in ' sperrits,' replied 
that they did not walk upright, but came running after people, jumping on 
their hands and knees like rabbits, having their faces tied up in black 
cloths. The following anecdote illustrates this belief : — 

" A trusty and reliable boy, called Josey, was sent one night to bring the 
doctor to see his mother, who was an old family servant. Josey, a fearless 
rider, was the ' body servant ' of his young master ; took charge of his 
horses, and went hunting with him. Probably from this close companion- 
ship with an educated person he derived some of the fortitude which en- 
abled him to disregard his natural fear and inclination to run away from 
the object he encountered. 

" He related that just after riding from the yard gate, as he was walking 
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his horse through the heavy sand, he saw a dark object rolling and turn 
bling right in the middle of the road, directly in front of him. His first 
impulse was to turn and gallop back, — then remembering his sick mother, 
he pulled his hunting-knife from his pocket, and cried : — 

" ' I don't care whether you are ghost or devil, but if you don't get up 
out of that sand I '11 jump off this horse and put my knife into you.' At 
this the ghost scrambled to its feet, and proved to be an old negro belong- 
ing to the plantation, who was out after hours — ' on some rascality,' the 
narrator said — and had chosen this disguise, supposing that any one 
whom he might meet would be too frightened to investigate. 

" Owing to this fear of ' dead people,' timorous Africans dislike to pass a 
graveyard at night, some of the younger ones doing so at full speed only. 
One of the boys employed about the house on Comingtee plantation, 
Cooper River, and living about half a mile distant, had to pass on his 
homeward way the plantation ' burying-ground ' on one hand, and a certain 
haunted tree on the other. In his opinion travel by that dangerous road 
needed the escort of a younger brother, for even a child's presence lent 
him protection. 

" This particular haunted tree ' is a large and very handsome live oak 
which stands beside the road that leads from the house down to the wharf 
and mill.' It bears the peculiar name of the ' Robintation tree.' ' Robin- 
tation,' the apparition which gives the tree its name, is first seen in the 
shape of a small animal, — perhaps a dog, — then it increases to the size of 
a sheep, and afterward becomes successively a calf and an ox. What other 
transformations it may undergo no one can say, for at this stage the be- 
holder takes to his heels. This weirdly metamorphosed animal is a favor- 
ite kind of 'sperrit.' Two distinct ones dispute the sovereignty of the 
roads eight or ten miles above Comingtee — ' Jingo's Horse ' and ' Hamp- 
shire's Horse.' These both undergo the same transformations as the ' Rob- 
intation,' finally, as the names suggest, arriving at the shape of a horse. 

" An old servant tells the story of a young man who lived near the road 
haunted by Jingo's horse. One morning he was found lying insensible in 
the road. When he came to himself he described having seen the ghost of 
'de ting,' growing and growing, until the whole road became thronged 
with horses, which rushed on, knocked him down, and trampled upon him, 
so that he knew nothing more until he was found. After that he was liable 
to frequent fits, — presumably epileptic; whether he had ever had them 
before is not known. 

" Walking along the road to the mill at Comingtee landing one April 
afternoon after sundown, I could see the flat, shining Cooper River in the 
distance, with here and there rows of small, dark, stiff trees along the 
nearer bank. Frogs were beginning to croak, a few belated ' bird-minders ' 
(negro boys employed to 'holler' birds away from the rice fields) were 
shouting far away, evening primroses were opening, the great draped oaks, 
conspicuous among which was the Robintation tree, stood, sombre figures, 
by the roadside. As I walked under their boughs I would occasionally 
pass through a stratum of warmer air extending for some yards. Accord- 
ing to African authority, this indicates the presence of a ' sperrit' " 



